NO VE MBER

stand looking towards that place where, centred in
a square of troops, this hallowed monument rises,
washed by sun.

All other crowds in this city of crowds have a
voice : the Cenotaph crowd has a heart. It is the
one crowd of the year absolved from curiosity,
purged of the vulgarity of a crowd ; a gathering
bound together by the bitter-sweetness of remem-
bered things.

It seems that here in modern England is repeated
one of those events in olden times when a whole
nation, in thanksgiving or in supplication, met
round its altars. Now and again the hum of London
reaches us from Charing Cross ; and the clock
moves on.

A gold cross, a surpliced choir, the clergy. They
walk slowly to their places in the heart of the square.
The grey-coated Guards, the marines, the sailors,
and the Air Force stand still as granite statues.

There is no word of command, no sharp compli-
ment of steel, no cheers from the crowd as the King,
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and Prince
Arthur of Connaught walk to the Cenotaph bearing
wreaths.

They salute and stand back, waiting. The clock
moves on. The Cabinet, high officers of the Navy,
the Army, and the Air Force, Ambassadors and
men representing the Dominions overseas, stand at
their allotted places with bowed heads, waiting.

Then comes the deep note of a bell; the sound of
a gun, a sharp command and a rattle of bayonets
as the troops spring to attention. In one sweeping
movement the vast crowd is bareheaded, the King,
his sons, his officers of State, his generals, all are
bareheaded. The Two Minutes'Silence begins. . . .
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